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Smith was as fond as his master Aristotle of test-
ing fine-spun theories by the coarse wear of daily
life. He loved to march an army of common-folk
through the cobwebs of political philosophy. A second
objection was that, although a government may be
entrusted to certain persons on certain conditions, the
contract cannot bind their posterity. " It may indeed
be said that by remaining in the country you tacitly
consent to the contract, and are bound by it. But how
can you avoid staying in it ? You were not consulted
whether you should be born in it or not. And how
can you get out of it? Most people know no other
language nor country, are poor, and obliged to stay
not far from the place where they were born, to labour
for a subsistence. They cannot therefore be said to
give any consent to a contract, though they may have
the strongest sense of obedience,"

In a remarkable book on English Government (1803),
John Millar expresses his indebtedness to the "in-
genious and profound author of the Wealth of Nations."
"I am happy," he says, "to acknowledge the obliga-
tions I feel myself under to this illustrious philosopher
by having at an early period of life had the benefit of
hearing his lectures on the History of Civil Society,
and of enjoying his unreserved conversation on the
same subject."x And this indeed was the spacious topic
which occupied most of the course on public juris-
prudence. Nations of hunters and fishers, he began,
had properly no government at all. They lived
according to the laws of nature. Then he came to

1 Millar adds: "The great Montesquieu pointed out the
road. He was the Lord Bacon in this branch of philosophy.
Dr, Smith is the Newtom"